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PREFACE. 


The  Author  of  thefe  pages  chufes  not  to 
prefix  his  name  to  them,  for  the  following 
reafons : 

Firfl.  He  is  not,  in  the  lead,  ambitious  of 
literary  fame  %  and  writes  only  in  fupport  of 
what  he  apprehends  to  be  Truth. 

Secondly.  He  is  defirous  that  the  proofs  and 
arguments  fhould  ftand  on  their  own  ground, 
independent  of  all  other  confiderations ;  and  to 
have  a  fair  chance,  by  being  left  wholly  to  them- 
feives  ;  neither  recommended  by  the  authority, 
or  depreciated  by  the  name  of  any  perfon  and 
charader  whatever. 

If,  in  the  courfe  of  public  inquiry,  it  fhould 
appear  either  necefTary  or  expedient,  he  will  very 
willingly  come  forward  with  as  much  openncfs 
and  candour,  as  he  at  prefent  conceals  himfcif 
"with  prudence  and  refcrve. 


SHAKSPEARFs 


MANUSCRIPTS, 

ShAKSPEARE  has  for  thefe  laft  forty  years 
been  fo  much  the  objedl  of  attention  in  the 
literary  world,  that  his  works  have  not  only 
employed  various  commentators,  but  every  thing 
relating  to  him  has  been  fought  after  with 
peculiar  avidity  and  fedulous  curiofity,  by  the 
unwearied  cxpofitor,  the  inquifitive  antiquary, 
and  the  enthufiaftic  poet. 

Later  inquiries  have  not  been  able  to  add 
much  information  refpedling  this  great,  and 
juftly  admired  poet,  to  that  which  the  editors  of 
his  works  have  given  in  their  refpeclive  publi- 
cations. 

Thefe  refearches  proving  unfuccefsful,  it  was 
concluded,  that  all  the  knowledge  refpecfling 
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Shakfpcare,  that  could  be  procured^  had  been 
obtained.  As  the  relics  fought  for  could  not 
be  found,  it  was  conceived,  that  what  at  firfl: 
was  concealed  by  chance,  or  defign,  had  after- 
wards been  deflroycd  by  accident,  or  ignorance; 
and  that,  after  fuch  indefatigable  inquiries, 
the  things  fought,  not  being  found,  did  not 
exifl. 

Repeated  rcfearches  being  fo  often  difap- 
pointed,  were  at  length  abandoned :  and  we 
fat  contentedly  down  with  the  difcoveries 
already  made;  fatisfying  ourfelves  with  the 
thought,  that,  though  much  might  have  been 
lofl",  yet  much  ftill  remained ;  and  that  the 
treafure  in  our  hands  was  almofl  a  compcnfation 
for  the  want  of  that  which  we  never  polTefled. 
In  fuch  a  flate  of  compofed  acquiefcence,  and 
with  no  hopes  of  farther  difcoveries,  it  mud  be 
acknowledged,  that,  on  the  firfl  report  of  papers, 
and  other  things,  being  brought  to  light,  which 
were  not  only  alTerted  to  belong  unto,  but  to  be 
adlually  written  by  Shakfpeare;  unufual  curiofity, 
as  well  as  fomc  doubts  concerning  their  authen- 
ticity, would  be  excited ;  and  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  the  things  difcovered^  and 
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the  pains  before  taken  to  procure  even  fragments 
of  this  illuftrious  poet,  and  the  difappointmcnt 
that  had  hitherto  attended  the  inquiry. 

But  when  we  were  informed,  that  not  only- 
plays,  written  with  Shakfpeare's  own  hand, 
together  with  original  letters  to  and  from  the 
bard ;  with  other  curious  papers,  teftamentary, 
and  many  legal  inftruments ;  and  a  number  or 
printed  books,  in  the  margins  of  which  he  had 
,  written  notes  and  obfervations,  appeared ;  when  all 
this  rich  and  multiform  treafure  burfl  forth  at 
once  from  obfcurity,  and  a  mine  was  fuddenly  and 
unexpectedly  difcovered,  containing  thefc  pre- 
cious flores  ;  it  was  reafonablc,  after  the  firft 
emotions  of  furprife  had  fubfided,  to  inquire, 
not  only  into  the  circumftances  that  led  to,  and 
attended  the  difcovery ;  but  alfo  into  the 
evidence,  and  proofs  on  which  their  high  pre- 
tenfions  to  authenticity  were  founded.  The 
things  difcovered  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  and 
in  themfelves  fo  curious,  various,  and  important, 
as  to  put  us  upon  our  guard  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inquiry  ;  and  to  warn  us  to  proceed 
with  the  mod  cautious  deliberation,  to  perufe 
thcfe  records  with  the  clofeft  attention,  and  mod 
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accurate  invcfligation,  and  to  decide  alone  on  the 
mod  convincing  and  inconteftable  proofs  of 
their  authenticity.  And,  as  the  matter  was  cir- 
cumdanced,  it  was  contended,  and  admitted, 
that  fuch  proofs  lliould  be  fo  clear,  and  fo  com- 
pulfive,  as  to  fatisfy  the  mind,  and  procure  the 
belief  of  the  mod  fcrupulous  inquirer;  and 
filence,  though  it  might  not  fatisfy,  even  fcep- 
ticifm  itfelf. 

Under  the  full  impreflion  of  rhefe  fentiments, 
I  enter  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  papers,  and 
other  inftruments,  in  the  poflelTion  of  Mr.  Ire- 
land ;  mod  of  which  I  have  feen,  and  attentively 
infpeded  and  perufed.  Before  I  proceed,  I  mud 
folemnly  declare,  that  I  am  intereded  in  this 
nnatter  no  further  than  I  am  intereded  for  Truth. 
I  never  had  any  connexion  of  any  fort  with  Mr. 
Ireland,  or  even  a  knowledge  of  his  perfon, 
before  I  was  introduced  to  him,  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  fird  charadler  and  reputation,  to  infpedl  the 
manufcripts.  Since,  indeed,!  have  vidted  him  often : 
and  it  is  but  doing  him  that  judice  to  which  he 
is  entitled,  when  I  declare,  that,  from  all  I  have 
been  able  to  difcover,  and  I  watched  him  froin 

the   fird  with  a  curious  and  fufpicious  eye, 
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no  man  in  his  fituation,  could  have  behaved 
in  a  more  open,  fair,  candid,  and  liberal  man- 
ner. 

In  order  to  form  our  judgment  on  this  mat- 
ter, it  is  evidently  neceflary,  that  we  firft  briefly 
recite  the  various  particulars  of  which  this  vaft 
mafs  of  evidence  is  compofed ;  and  then,  con- 
fider  the  external  and  internal  evidences^  by  which 
their  authenticity  is  fuppofed  to  be  incontro- 
vertibly  proved. 

Many  of  thefe  original  papers  arc  now  pub- 
lilhed  by  Mr.  Ireland  :  they  are  as  follows  : 

Fac-fimiles  of  Shakfpeare's  Autograph. 

Do.  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Letter  to  hinx. 

Do.  of  Four  Mifcellaneous  Papers. 

Do.  of  a  Letter  to  Anna  Hathereway  (whom 
Shakfpeare  afterwards  married),  inclofing  a 
lock  of  his  hair. 

Do.  of  a  Copy  of  Verfes  to  the  fame. 

Do.  of  a  Copy  of  Shakfpeare's  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton. 

Do.  of  the  Earl's  Anfwer  to  the  fame. 

X)o.  of  Shakfpeare's  Profeflion  of  his  Faith. 

Do.  of  a  Letter  to  Richard  Cowley. 

Fac- 
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Fac-fimile  of  a  Pen  Drawing,  or  Sketch  of 
Shakfpeare,  by  himfelf,  with  his  Arms  and 
Creft,  with  two  fignatures  of  his  name. 

Do.  of  the  Reverfe,  with  his  Initials,  &c.  &c. 

A  Deed  of  Gift  to  William  Henry  Ireland, 
with  fac-Hmiles  of  his  fignature  and  feal,  re- 
gularly attwiled.  In  which  he  gives  to  the 
faid  Ireland,  feveral  plays,  and  ten  pounds 
for  a  ring,  in  tcllimony  of  gratitude  towards 
him,  for  having,  at  the  rifque  of  his  own 
life,  faved  that  of  Shakfpeare,  when  drown- 
ing in  the  river  Thames. 

Fac-limile  of  tributary  Lines  to  the  faid  Ire- 
land, with  the  Arms  of  Ireland,  and  thofe 
of  Shakfpeare,  linked  together  by  a  chain, 
rudely  fketched  by  himfelf. 

Do.  a  Pen  Sketch  of  Ireland's  houfe  in  Black- 
Friars. 

Do.  another  Pen  Sketch  of  the  Arms  of  Shak- 
fpeare and  Ireland,  and  two  fignatures  of 
Shakfpeare. 

Do.  as  it  is  imagined  of  Shakfpeare  himfelf, 
in  the  Charader  of  Baflanio,  a  whole  length 
tinted  Drawing ;  on  which  are  his  arms,  and 
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'  on  each  fide,  the  names  of  fcveral  of  his 
plays,  and  the  initials  of  his  name. 

Fac-fimilc  on  the  reverfe  of  the  above,  a  Draw- 
ing, in  the  fame  manner  as  above,  of  Shy  lock. 

J^n  Agreement  with  John  Lowine,  with  a  fac- 
limile  of  Shakfpeare's  and  Lovvine's  names 
and  feals,  duly  attefled. 

Another  Agreement  with  Henry  Condell,  with 
fac-fimiles  and  atteftations  as  the  above. 

A  Leafe  from  Shakfpeare  to  Michael  Frafer, 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  with  fac-fimiles,  &c. 
as  above. 

A  Deed  of  Truft  from  Shakfpeare  to  John 
Hemynge,  an  eminent  player  at  that  time, 
and  afterwards  the  Manager  at  the  Theatre, 
and  who,  with  Condell,  publifhed  Shak- 
fpeare's  Works  in  the  year  1623  ;  with  fac- 
9  limiles  of  his  fignature  and  feal,  attefted 
by  three  witnefles. 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Lear,  with  fac-fimiles 
of  the  title,  and  of  the  firfl  arid  lafi  pages  of 
the  play. 

Fac-fimile  of  the  firfl:  page  of  a  fragment  of 
the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 
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Mr.  Ireland  acquaints  the  Public,  that, 
among  other  many  curious  papers  of  Shakfpeare, 
another  and  more  interefting  hiilorical  play  than 
Vortigern,  w  hich  will  foon  be  exhibited,  has  been 
difcovered  in  the  hand-writing  of  Shakfpeare  ; 
which  play,  Mr.  Ireland  promifes  in  due  time  to 
lay  before  the  Public.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that 
he  is  in  polTefiion  of  a  great  number  of  books, 
fuppofed,  by  the  autograph,  notes,  and  marginal 
obfervations,  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  Shak- 
fpeare. 

Thefe  books  made  a  part  of  Shakfpeare*s  li- 
brary ;  which,  according  to  a  catalogue,  evidently 
written  by  the  fame  hand  as  wrote  the  other 
papers,  confifted  of  above  eleven  hundred  vo- 
lumes. 

Now,  as  upon  the  face  of  all  thefe  various  par- 
ticulars, there  appears  a  manifeft  unity,  con- 
formity, and  congruity,  both  from  the  autograph, 
and  fimilarity  of  the  writing ;  we  muft  pro- 
nounce, that  they  are,  ei'ery,  and  all  of  them^  fjiu- 
rious,  and  forged',  or  authentic,  and 'what  they  are 
ajferted  to  he. 

As  to  the  external  evidences  of  the  documents, 
it  is  faid  by  many  gentlemen,  who  have  atten- 
tively 
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lively  inrpe<5led  them,  and  who,  from  their  pro- 
feffions,  fituations,  and  abilities,  mufi:  be  admitted 
to  be  competent  judges  ;  that  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  written,  both  as  to  its  various  water- 
marks, manufadure,  and  other  charadleriftics, 
bears  evident  proofs  of  antiquity. 

The  legal  inftruments  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  and 
their  marks  fo  authentic  ;  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  feveral  learned  gentlemen  of  the  firft  legal  re- 
putation, they  would  be  admitted  as  evidence 
in  any  court  of  judicature.  And  when  thcfe  are 
confidered  in  connexion  with  other  papers,  re- 
ferring to  circumftances  which  are  the  ground- 
work of  the  legal  inflruments  themfelves,  they 
reciprocally  illuftrate  and  confirm  each  other. 
This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  refpeding  the  Deed 
of  Gift  to  Ireland,  on  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumllance  of  his  having  faved  Shakfpeare's  life 
when  nearly  drowned  in  the  river  Thames ;  and 
alfo  in  that  very  important  Deed  of  Trull  to  John 
Hemynge. 

Now,  as  wc  have  juft  obfervcd,  thefc  pape:  j 
and  legal  inllruments  muft  have  been  forged,  or 
they  are  authentic.    If  forged,  the  forgery  muft 
have  been  executed  at,  or  near  the  time  in  which 
C  Shakfpcare 
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Shakfpcare  lived.  And  it  will  be  difficult  to  af- 
fign  a  reafon  of  any  fort  for  a  forgery  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  and  fo  timed.  And  we  mufb  obferve, 
that  it  is  veiy  extraordinary  that  forgeries  of 
fuch  magnitude,  fliould  never  have  been  applied 
to  any  ufe.  That  they  were  not,  evidently  ap- 
pears from  their  having  lain  in  obfcurity  till  their 
late  difeovery  :  for,  if  ufe  had  been  made  of  them, 
they  would  have  been  difperfed,  and  could  never 
have  remained  entire  and  in  an  unbroken  mafs. 
Before  the  charge  of  forgery  can  be  fuppofcd  to 
attach  on  the  other  papers,  we  are  to  account  for^ 
or  get  rid  of  thefe  legal  inflruments  at  leaft  fa 
far  as  thefe  inftruments  relate  to  thefe  papers. 
Indeed,  taking  them  in  the  whole,  they  are  fo 

"  numerous,  and  yet  confident;  fo  various,  and  yet 
fo  minute  and  particular,  and  relate  to  fo  many 

^  circumflances,  as  to  carry  on  the  face  of  them 
very  ftrong  prefumptions  of  authenticity.  At 
the  fame  time  we  mult  obferve,  that,  feparately 
confidered,  they  are  in  their  nature  fo  uncon- 
nedled  as  to  time,  circumflances,  and  events,  as 
to  warrant  us  in  faying,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
probable,  if  pofTible,  forimpofture  to  have  deemed 
them  neceflary ;  or  if  it  had,  to  have  accomplifli- 

ed 
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•cd  the  talk  of  fuch  forgery.  And  legal  inflru- 
ments,  from  their  very  nature,  and  the  difficulty 
attending  their  fabrication,  would  have  been  the 
laft  things  that  impofture  would  have  attempted. 
For  though  it  muft  be  readily  allowed,  that  impof- 
ture  is  very  apt  to  attempt  to  prove  too  much,  and 
over-do  its  part ;  yet  it  feldom  travels  far  out 
of  its  road,  having  only  one  point,  or  objedl  in 
view.  Indeed  it  is  by  this  limited  and  confined 
view,  and  by  attempting  to  do  too  much,  and 
produce  too  many  proofs  of  one  thing,  that  im- 
pofture  often  detedls,  and  defeats  itfelf. 

Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Cluentius,  very  pro- 
perly remarks,  on  the  effecfls  of  a  combination  of 
improbabilities ;  he  uno  modo  Jape  multorum  impro- 
bitate  dejirejja  Veritas  emergit.  By  parity  of  reafon, 
we  may  fay,  that  by  the  attempt  of  bringing  too 
many  things  together,  which  on  the  face  of  them 
may  bear  the  appearance  of  verifimilitude,  error 
is  difcovered,  or  impofture  detected.  Whereas, 
in  the  courfe  of  truth,  where  things  really  exifl:, 
however  dilTonant,  unconneded,  nay,  even  oppo- 
fite,  and  contradidory  they  may  at  firft  appear ; 
yet  when  they  are  brought  into  view,  and  their 
circumftances  duly  weighed,  and  attentively  con- 

C  2  fidered. 
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fidercd,  their  remote  connexions  become  evi- 
dent, their  relations  arc  difcovcred,  their  feeming 
inconfiftencies  vanifh  :  they  unite,  coalefce,  and 
mutually  fupport  and  illuftrate  each  other. 

With  refpect  to  myfelf,  I  am  not  only  free  to 
confefs,  but  bold  to  alTerr,  that,  after  frequent 
infpcction,  and  careful  perufal  of  thefe  papers, 
and  duly  weighing  their  claims  to  my  belief, 
founded  on  their  own  evidence,  I  am  not  only 
fully  fatisfied  of  their  authenticity :  but  alfo,  that  I 
am  as  fully  fatisi:ed  and  believe,  that  no  human 
wifdom,  cunning,  art,  or  deceit,  if  they  could  be 
united,  are  equal  to  the  tafk  of  fuch  an  impof- 
ture.  On  the  other  lide,  I  am  forced  to  yield  my 
afTent,  becaufe  not  only  fuch  evidences  of  authen- 
ticity, as  might  have  been  expefted,  really  r.p- 
pear  j  but  a  variety  of  others,  equally  ftrong  and 
influential,  that  could  not  have  been  reafonably 
expecled. 

The  identity  of  Shakfpeare's  autograph,  in 
the  numberlefs  fignaturcs  of  his  name  on  thefe 
papers,  as  well  as  in  the  papers  thcmfelves,  rna- 
nifeflly  appears.  There  are  no  more  variations 
than  what  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  take 
place  from  their  being  written  on  different  papers, 

in 
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in  different  ink,  at  different  times,  in  various 
humours,  and  difpofitions  of  mind,  and  on  va- 
rious occafions.    The  errors  and  omiflions  that 
appear,  arc  fuch  as  might  have  been  expefled 
from  a  man  of  a  warm  temper,  impetuous  'and 
prompt  genius ;  which  would  naturally  prevent 
his  compoling  with  minute  attention ;  and  re- 
viewing, and  correcfling  what  was  thus  rapidly 
produced  with  labour  and  accuracy :  but  they 
are  fuch  as  impofture  would  have  fcarcely  deemed 
nece{fary ;  nay,  rather  fuch  as  it  would  moft 
probably  have  carefully  avoided.   Therefore  it  is 
not  draining  the  argument  to  fay,  that  thefe  very 
errors  and  omiffions  (the  identity  of  the  other 
characleriflics  maintained)  are  no  inconfidera- 
ble  proofs  of  authenticity.    Thefe,  with  other 
minutiae,  both  of  fubjedls  and  circumftanccs, 
deferve  attention;  for,  in  point  of  evidence,  rhey 
arc  great  and  important,  inverfely  as  they  are 
(in  themfelves  (imply  confidered)  little  and  infig- 
nificant.    Thefe,  weak  as  they  in  themfelves 
appear, 

Tho  trifles  light  as  airy  are  confirmations  flrong^^* 

What  man,  or  fee  of  men,  who  had  fat  down 
with  an  intention  to  deceive  the  world,  by  palming 

upon 
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upon  it  forgeries  of  plays  in  the  nanne  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  could  pofTibly  have  deemed  it  neceflary 
to  the  fuppprt  of  fuch  a  delign,  to  have  fabri- 
cated fuch  writings,  and  forged  fuch  legal  inftru- 
ments,  as  thofe  which  now  cxift,  and  now  ap- 
pear ? 

Who  would  have  deenned  it  neceflary  in  this 
cafe,  to  have  forged  letters*  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ?  whofe  charadcriftic  writing, 
and  autograph',  are  fo  well  known:  or  if  fuch 
had  been  deemed  neceflary,  and  prefumption  had 
ventured  at  fo  bold  a  flight,  would  the  fame  im- 
pofturc  have  deemed  it  equally  ferviceable  to  its 
plan  to  have  fallen  from  the  Queen  of  England 
to  Ann  Hathcrway  ?  Or  if  it  had  thought  to 
have  fecured  itfelf  between  the  two  extremes, 
would  it  not  probably  have  contented  itfelf  with 
lefs  minute*  and  circumftantial  evidence,  than 
that  of  a  hick  of  the  Poet's  own  hair,  platted  too 
with  the  hand  of  the  bard  in  braid  of  love,  and 
prefented  to  the  obfcure  damfel  with  a  letter 
and  copy  of  verfes,  fuch  as  a  Ample  fwain,  as  he 

*  To  and  from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  others,  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

then 
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then  was,  would  have  tranfmitted  to  his  fair? 
O  !  no. — Nature,  and  Nature  alone,  produces 
documents  like  thcfe.  They  are  marked  with 
the  authentic  feal  of  her  artlefs  fimplicity.  Thefe 
are  fine  touches,  which  impofture  can  never  imi- 
tate. It  knows  full  well  it  is  not  equal  to  the 
tafk-,  and  therefore  never  attempts  it.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  conceived,  that  it  ever  could  have  deemed 
it  neceflary  to  fortify  itfelf  with  the  trivial  aid  of 
unimportant  receipts,  and  notes  of  hand.  Much 
lefs  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that,  in  order  to  gain  cre- 
dit for  the  works  of  the  Poet,  it  lliould  have  been 
thought  necelTary  to  make  him  a  faint.  Shak- 
ffieare*5  ProfeJJion  of  Faiths  is  a  curious  relic,  con- 
lidered  as  to  its  nature  and  compolition  :  and  is 
what  fuch  a  man  may  be  fuppofed  to  pen,  but 
the  lafl:  that  impolture  would  venture  to  forge. 

And  what  {hall  we  fay  when  we  turn  from  this 
grave  document  of  ferious  piety,  to  his  Letter  to 
his  friend  Cowley,  in  which  was  inclofed  a  por- 
trait of  himfelf,  Iketched  by  his  ow^n  hand,  in 
playful  humour  of  trifling  wit  ?  Of  the  fame 
fort  is  the  fketch  of  his  friend  Ireland's  houfe ; 
with  the  minute  refpeding  the  circumftance  that 
gave  rife  to  the  attempt :  and  alfo  the  tributary 
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lines  to  Ireland,  dictated  by  a  grateful  heart,  fcJf 
no  lefs  an  obligation  than  that  of  being  faved 
from  drowning  in  the  Thames.  Can  it  be  fup- 
pofed  that  any  man,  in  the  courfe  of  impo(ition> 
would  ever  have  rifqued  iOuing  fuch  coinage  as 
this,  and  ventured  at  fabricating  fuch  a  ftory, 
of  which  there  never  had  been  the  flighted  re- 
port? Impofture,  in  general,  keeps  within  bounds 
of  probability. 

But  were  not  all  thefe  forgeries  of  fuch  va- 
rious fort,  and  of  fuch  widely  different  natures 
and  charaders,  fufficient  ?  Was  it  thought  necef- 
fary  flill,  the  more  effectually  to  delude,  and 
more  fuccef, fully  to  carry  on  the  impofition,  to 
produce  two  curioufly  tinted  drawings  of  players, 
in  the  characters  and  ftage  drelfes  of  Bass  an  lo 
and  Shy  LOCK?  I  leave  it  to  candour  and  com- 
mon fenfe  to  anfwer  thefe  queftions. 

But  further :  It  feems  that  all  this  was  not 
enough.  It  was  not  deemed  fuflicient,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  deflrcd  credit,  to  produce  writings 
fo  various  as  to  form,  matter,  and  circumftances  ; 
but  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  formal  proofs  of 
legal  inftruments :  and  thus  the  agreements  with 
Lowi N  E  and  Co  n  de l  l and  the  leafe  to  Frafejr 

and 
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and  his  wife,  arc  prefled  into  the  fervice,  and 
compelled  to  lend  their  folemn  fupport  to  the 
impoflure. 

But  what  are  we  to  think,  and  what  are  we  to 
fay,  of  the  very  extraordinary  and  important 
Deed  of  Trust  to  John  Hemynge? — Was 
this  addition  neceffary  to  thofe  already  recited  ? 
Would  impofture  have  ventured  at  fuch  a  fpecific 
diftribution  of  S i-i  a  k  s p  e  ar  e 's  fortune  and  efFe6ts ? 
Or,  if  it  had,  would  it  have  ventured  to  have  laid 
the  fame  pious  man,  who  penned  fo  excellent  a 
Profession  of  Faith,  under  the  imputation 
of  incontinence,  and  nuptial  infidelity?  cruelly 
fubftantiating  fuch  moral  dilinquency,  by  legal 
proof,  which  Shaksp£!3\re  himfclf  is  made  to 
confirm  and  authenticate  with  his  own  hand  and 
feal?  There  would  have  been  at  leaft  an  incon- 
fifiency  in  thus  degrading  the  faint  to  the  finner. 
And  to  do  juftice  even  to  impofture  itfelf,  I  do 
not  think  it  could  have  had  recourfe  to  fuch  un- 
juftifiable  means,  even  in  fupport  of  its  own 
nefarious  defign.  It  is  but  feir,  then,  to  con- 
clude, it  never  did. 

I  leave  the  play  of  Lear,  printed  in  all  refpe6ls, 
as  to  divifion,  length  of  lines,  and  orthography, 
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by  its  own  internal  evidemre  to  fpeak  for  itfelf. 

We  now  lhall  attend  to  proofs  of  a  different 
nature.    Here  are  a  number  of  printed  books  pro- 
duced ;  and  of  fuch  a  fort,  as  might  reafonably  be 
fuppofed  to  belong  to  our  bard.  They  have  almoft 
all  his  fignature  on  them  :  and  their  margins  arc 
filled  with  fuch  notes  and  obfervations^  as  no 
man  could  have  made  but  upon  an  attentive 
perufal  of  them.   Now  is  it  reafonable  to  fupp'ofe, 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  impollure,  the  laborious 
tafk  of  pcrufing  thefe  volumes,  and  filling  tjieir 
margins  with  notes,  would  have  been  deemed 
neceffary?   But  fuppofe  it  had.    I  then  will 
venture  to  afTert,  that  when  all  the  other  vaft 
mafs  of  fabrifications   are    brought  into  the 
"account,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  one 
man  to  have  executed  the  bufinefs.    But  identity 
of  writing,    and  unity  of   character,  appear 
throughout  the  whole.     Thefe  various  writings 
could  only  have  been  produced  as  the  orderly 
and  progrefTive  events  arofe  which  gave  them 
birth  :  and  the  fame  progreffive  fuccefnon,  in 
point  of  time,  is  neceflary  to  account  for  thefe 
being  the  productions  of  one  and  the  fame  man. 

The 
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The  moft  confummate  wifdom,  themofl  perfpica- 
eious  ingenuity,  united  with  the  moft  artful  cun- 
ning, and  moft  indefatigable  labour,  could  not 
have  anticipated  events,  and  forged  fuchaferies, 
or  executed  fuch  a  work. 

But  though  the  life  and  ingenuity  of  another 
were  not  equal  to  the  tafk,  in  point  of  impofition  ; 
that  of  Shakfpeare's  v/as  equal  thereto,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs.  To  believe 
thefe  things  therefore  to  be  fpurious  inventions 
of  others,  involves  us  in  unfurmountable  and 
unaccountable  difficulties.  To  admit  them  as 
legitimate  productions  of  Shakfpeare,  involves 
us  in  no  difficulty  whatever. 

Perhaps,  upon  due  reflexion,  the  particular 
evidences  arifing  from  the  books  thus  circum^ 
ftanced,  are  of  more  weight  than  at  firft  might 
be  imagined.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shak- 
fpeare read  much;  and  fuch  authors  to  which 
his  peculiar  genius  would  particulaly  diredl  him. 
Confidering  the  veneration  in  which  his  memory 
was  held  by  thofe  who  had  been  happy  .in  his 
acquaintance  when  alive,  as  well  as  the  enthu- 
fiafm  with  which  every  relic  has  been  fought 
from  his  time  down  to  the  prefentj  is  it  not  ex- 
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traordinary  that  few,  if  any  books,  or  papers, 
authenticated  by  his  own  lignature,  or  by  the 
tradition  of  others,  have  ever  come  into  the 
pofleflion  of  the  learned?  It  could  not  be  fup- 
pofed  thefe  books  were  annihilated  by  accident, 
or  defign  :  the  moft  probable  circumftance  wjas, 
that  they  were  by  chance  concealed.  Their  late 
difcovery  proves  this;  and  thus  far  agrees  with 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things.  In  point  of  evi- 
dence this  is  ftrong:  here  is  a  fad  naturally 
accounted  for,  that  otherwife  would  have  been 
very  extraordinary;  and  their  having  lain  dor- 
mant fo  long,  and  being  now  found,  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  flatc  in  w  hich  they  appear, 
are  as  ftrong  proofs  of  their  authenticity,  as  far 
as  fuch  proofs  go,  as  can  polTibly  be  conceived. 
Here  are  the  books,  with  fuch  peculiar  marks, 
attributes,  notes,  and  characflers,  as  to  afcertain 
beyond  all  doubt  to  whom  they  originally  be- 
longed. Shakfpcare,  by  the  lignature  of  his 
name,  by  his  curious,  fpecific,  and  charadler- 
iftic  notes,  has  prefled  this  great  phalanx  of 
other  printed  authors  into  his  own  fervice.  He 
is  thus  furrounded  with  sl  hoU  of  witneftes  :  for 
not  only  every  book,  but  almoft  every  page  of 
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fome  of  them,  declare  to  whom  they  belonged. 
I  therefore  think  I  fee  this  immortal  poet  rife 
again  to  life,  holding  thefe  facred  relics  in  one 
hand,  and  hear  him  fay,  Thefe  were  mine  :  at  the 
fame  time  pointing  with  the  other  to  thefe 
important  volumes,  once  his  own,  informing  us, 
that  thefe  were  his  delightful  companions  in  his 
leifure  hours  of  retirement,  and  ftudy:  by  con- 
verfmg  with  whom  he  derived  pleafurc,  profit, 
and  delight :  who  letting  fall  their  fparks  upon 
his  enkindling  mind,  lighted  up  that  tmife  of  fire ^ 
by  which  infpired, 

"  This  Poet's  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzj^  rolling, 

"  Did  glance  from  heav'n  to  earth,  from  earth  to  hcav*n." 

Now  as  it  appears  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  impofture  ever  to  have 
attempted,  and  if  it  had  attempted,  ever  to  have 
executed,  what  is  here  produced  ;  and  that  from 
the  very  nature,  variety,  and  extraordinary  cha- 
radleriftics  of  the  things  themfelves;  yet  various, 
extraordinary,  and  great  as  they  are;  none  are 
found  inconfifbent,  none  contradidlory,  none  in- 
credible. Shakspeare's  genius,  charadler,  life, 
and  fituation,  conned  them  all.  Multitudinous 
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and  diverfificd  as  they  are ;  however  remote,  and 
apparently  divided  from,  and  unconncded  with 
each  orher ;  yet,  trace  them  all  back  to  their 
origin,  and  you  will  find  them  radii  of  the  fame 
great  circle,  all  dirctflly  tending  to,  and  uniting- 
in  one  common  centre: — that  centre  is  Shak- 
spiARE.  Let  not  then  any  unbeliever,  if  fuch 
there  be,  after  the  pcrufal  of  a  mafs  of  fuch 
evidence  as  hath  been  produced,  objefl  credulity 
to  thofe  who  have  admitted  their  credibility  and 
given  their  alTent.  For  as  in  fome  other  cafes  of 
infidelity,  fo  it  is  peculiarly  in  that  now  before 
us ;  thofe  who  rejecl:  what  is  propofed  to  their 
belief  on  the  rational  evidences  adduced  in  its 
fupport,  will  find  themfelves  involved  in  more 
difficulties,  and  have  more  to  account  for,  and 
more  to  reconcile,  nay  more  to  bellevey  than 
thofe,  who,  on  the  nature,  and  ftabilily  of  the 
evidence,  reft  their  rational  faith.  Indeed  the 
evidences  of  the  things  in  queflion,  are  as 
various  and  multiform,  as  the  things  themfelves; 
and  though  they  may  at  firfl  view  appear  dif- 
jointed,  and  detached  from  each  other  ;  to  have 
no  common  bond  of  union  to  give  them  fupport  5 
yet  their  variety  does  not  furprife,  their  minute- 
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ncfs  does  not  diftrad,  their  feparatipn  docs  not 
confound  us.  They  are  all  brought  into  unity 
by  the  exalted  genius  and  boundlefs  imagination 
of  him  to  whom  they  relate.  They  grow  out  of, 
belong  to,  are  his  appropriates :  he  gathers  all 
to  himfelf  They  are  facred  fasces  bound  to- 
gether in  indiflbluble  union  by  the  authoritative 
hand  of  Shakfpeare  himfclfj  to  which  we  muft 
all,  fooner  or  later,  yield  ready  aflent,  or  reludlant 
obedience. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  cafe  ever  exifted,  in 
which  that  particular  fort  of  internal  evidence 
refulting  from  charaEler^  was  fo  (Irong,  and  fo  con- 
vincing, as  in  the  prefent. 

In  fome  cafes,  it  is  true,  an  author,  as  well  as 
/  Other  men,  might  be  imitated,  both  in  his  manner 
and  ftyle,  as  well  as  in  the  fignature  of  his  name. 
But  that  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  inftance. 
All  great  and  eminent  geniufes  have  their  cha- 
radleriliic  peculiarities,  which  not  only  diJiingniJJi 
them  from  all  others^  but  make  them  what  they  are, 
Thefe  none  can  rival,  none  fuccefsfully  imitate. 
Of  all  men  and  poets,  Shakfpeare  had  the  mod 
of  thefe.  He  was .  a  particular  being,  he  flood 
alone.    To  imitate  him,  fo  as  to  pafs  the  deceit 
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on  the  world,  appears  to  mc  next  to  an  impofli- 
bility.  Who  could  foar  with  his  fublime  genius  ? 
Who  rove  with  his  boundlefs  imagination  ?  Who 
could  rival  his  pregnant  wit  ?  Who  with  intuitive 
infpecflion  difcover  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind;,  and  by  the  natural  evolutions  of  the  paf- 
fions  intereft  us  fo  deeply  as  this  matchlefs  poet  ? 
Now  thefe  papers  in  queftion  bear  on  them  the 
fame  ftrong  marks  of  his  original  genius,  as  thofe 
with  which  his  acknowledged  writings  are  deep- 
ly impreHed.  Is  it  then  an  unfair  inquiry  to  afk, 
if  thefe  are  not  Shakfpeare's,  to  whom  do  they 
belong  ?  To  whom  clfe  are  they  to  be  afcribed  ? 
Was  ever  another  cafl:  in  his  mould  ?  Or  can  any 
other  be  paralleled  with  him  ? 

This  appears  to  me  a  proof  of  fuch  a  nature, 
and  fo  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  cafe  before  us, 
that  I  hope  I  fhall  be  pardoned  for  dwelling 
thereon.  For  my  own  part,  I  mufi:  confefs,  that, 
if  fuch  evidences  of  character  had  appeared  un- 
fupported  by  any  other,  I  fhould  have  pronounced 
upon  them  at  once  ;  and  have  faid,  that  as  there 
never  was  but  one  man  who  could  have  produced 
fuch  v.  orks,  that  he,  and  lie  only^  has  produced 
them.    The  peculiarity,  nature^  and  force  of  this 
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proof,  and  its  fair  application  to  the  cafe  in  quef- 
tion,  is  orfuch  weight  with  me,  that  l  am  free  to 
declare,  that  had  not  Shakfpeare's  name  appeared 
upon  thefe  papers,  I  fiiould  not  have  heiitated  to 
have  afcribed  them  to  him. 

But  thefe  papers  bear  not  only  the  fignature  of 
his  hand,  but  alfo  the  ftamp  of  his  foul,  and  the 
traits  of  his  genius.  His  mind  is  as  manifeft  as 
his  hand.  The  touches  of  the  fame  great  maflcr 
cvery-where  appear,  and  appear  to  advantage,  as 
they  have  not  been  correcled,  or  chaftifed  by  a 
bold,  or  unfkilful  hand.  Here  they  are  with  all 
their  excellencies,  and  all  their  imperfedlions  on 
their  head  :  and  by,  as  well  as  with  thefe,  they  are 
to  be  judged. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  expeded  that  fome  notice 
Ihould  be  taken  of  the  want  of  fuller  information, 
from  wJiom,  and  from  whence^  thefe  facred  relics 
arc  derived.  I  fhould  think  that  what  Mr.  Ire- 
land has  fo  fairly,  and  liberally,  faid  in  his  pre- 
face refpedling  this  matter,  ought,  at  lead  for  the 
prefent,  to  fatisfy  the  candid  Public  :  more  efpe- 
cially  when  we  confider,  that  he  vv'as  laid  under' 
thofe  ren:ri(5lions  which  he  there  mentions,  by  the 
cxprefs  injundlion  of  the  gentleman  to  whofe  gra- 
tuitous bounty  he  is  indebted  for  thefe  precious 
remains. 
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Eut  let  us  argue  this  matter  entirely  independ- 
ent of  thefc  confiderations.  Certain  it  is,  that 
if  Mr.  Ireland,  or  any  other  pcrfon,  could  have 
traced,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  evidence,  thefc 
papers,  books,  and  legal  inrtrumcnrs,  up  to  the 
tia^c  of  Shakfpcare  j  and  fliown  that  they  did 
originally  belong  to  him  ;  that,  fo  far  as  the 
queflicn  depended  upon  this  fort  of  evidence,  it 
would  be  immediately  decided. 

Suppofe  this  to  have  been  the  cafe,  and  that 
fuch  proofs  could  be  adduced  ?  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  afk,  if  thefe  might  not  have  been  called 
in  queftion,  if,  upon  the  face  of  the  inflruments 
themfelves,  ^and  the  infpeclion  and  pcrufal  of 
their  contents^  thofe  externa}  and  internal  marks, 
characters,  and  evidences,  {hould  have  been  found 
\vanting,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  ; 
and  which,  it  is  now  contended,  do  really  appear  ? 
If  fo,  and  furely  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
fo  it  ivould  have  been  ;  then,  after  all,  we  fhould 
(as  in  all  fuch  matters  mufl:  be  the  cafe)  be  thrown 
back  again  upon  the  external  and  internal  evi- 
dences of  the  documents  themfelves ;  and  then, 
what  becomes  of  the  comparatively  fmall,  and 
uninfiuential  evidence,  arifing  from  the  fuppofcd 
ability  of  tracing  thcfe  refpcclive  writings  up  to 
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the  time  of  Shakfpeare  ?  I  confcfs  I  do  not  myfclf 
fee  that  this  fort  6f  proof,  fimply  confidcred  in 
itfelf,  could  have  been  fo  fatisfa(flory,  and  fo 
compeilent,  as  to  have  gained,  or  forced  belief; 
if,  with  any  plaufible  reafon,  the  defed^of  external 
and  internal  evidence  in  the  writings  thcmfelves, 
could  have  been  urged  in  oppofition  thereto. 
But  at  the  fame  time  it  is  neceifary  to  obfcrve, 
that  the  like  argument  will  by  no  means  apply 
to  the  oppodte  cafe.  I  mean,  that  the  want  ot  cx- 
prefs  tedimony  and  dire^l:  proof  of  their  being 
traced  up  to  Shakfpeare,  does  not  impair  the 
flrength  of  the  external  and  internal  evidences 
of  the  authenticity  of  thcfe  writings,  in  the  fame 
proportion,  as  the  want  of  this  latter  evidence 
would  affect  that  of  the  former.    Which  brings 
us  round  to  the  fame  (late  of  the  queilion  again  ; 
that,  after  all  that  can  be  fa  id,  and  after  all  that 
can  be  adduced,  //  h  on  the  external  a?id  mterncJ 
evidences  of  the  things  themf elves  we  are  to  form  our 
judgmeint,  and  ultimately  decide.    This  feems  fully 
to  anfwer,  or  rather  to  obviate  the  q'ueftion  and 
confequently  the  necefilty  of  an  aiifwer\  From 
whence  and  from  zvhom  thefe  papers  are  derived  ? 
If  It  be  true  what  is  (latcd  at  ovc    then,  from 
whcnccfoever  they  come,  by  whomfocver  they 
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arc  found,  let  them  be  attended  with  whatever 
other  circumftances  can  poffibly  be  fuppofcd  ; 
l^y  their  ozvn  evidence^  external  and  internal^  and  by 
iheje  alone,  they  are  to  be  judged^  an^  their  ant  hen- 
i-iciiy  determined.  It  matters  not,  in  this  point  of 
view,  whether  they  have  lain  for  ages  cooccaled 
in  a  cabinet,  or  yefterday  dropt  from  the  clouds. 
Here  they  are,  the  fame  as  they  would  have  been 
in  themfelvcs,  though  they  had  been  known  to 
have  been  in  exiflencc  from  the  time  in  which 
Shakfpeare  lived.  The  circumftance  attending 
their  undifcovered  fbate  has  nothing  lo  do  with 
the  quePiion.  It  is  on  their  difcovery,  and  their 
infpedion,  we  are  to  judge.  The  fimple  circum- 
flance  of  their  having  lain  dormant  fo  long,  i& 
not  of  that  nature  to  affedV,  much  lefs  to  invali- 
date, their  authenticity  when  difcovered.  The 
fame  chance  {as  it  is  called)  which  unfortunately 
concealed  them  from  pafl:  generations,  hath  mofi 
fortunately  revealed  them  to  us.  Their  having 
remained  fo  long  undifcovered,  is  a  circumfiance, 
v;hich,  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  has  hap- 
pened to  the  moft  eftimable  remains  of  ancient 
learning,  and  the  moft  curious  v/oiks  of  art. 
Let  not  then  a  thing,  the  refult  of  uncertainty, 
mutability,  and  that  chance  to  which  all  human 
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affairs  as  well  as  human  works  are  fubjcd,  be 
brought  in  this  particular  inftance  as  an  exceptive 
objcdion.  Indeed  there  was  no  great  necefuty  of 
thus  enlarging  upon  this  point ;  becaufe,  when 
the  argument  of  pbje^ion  is  comprefTed  into  its 
own  narrow  dimenfions,  the  bare  flatement  of  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  fliow  its  futility.  And  it  is 
this  :  T.heje  things  not  being  found  before,  is  an  argu-- 
ment  againfl  their  authenticity  now  they  are  dijcovered. 
But  their  authenticity  is,  toto  ccelo,  difrincl:  from 
their  difcovery,  and  the  times,  and  circumuanccfi 
in  which  they  were  found.  Their  authenticity, 
as  before  obferved,  is  to  be  judged  of,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  external  and  internal  evidences  of 
the  things  themfelves,  whenever  they  appear : 
And  behold  !  here  they  are. 

But  to  give  the  argument  full  play :  let  us 
i*uppofe  ail  that  can  be  urged ;  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, admit,  that,  being  able  to  trace  yp  the 
feveral  writings  in  queftion,  to  the  time  of  Shak- 
fpeare  himfelf,  would  have  been  a  conliderable 
argument  in  their  favour ;  and  a  collateral  fup- 
port  of  the  external  and  internal  evidences.  May 
we  not  fay,  that  if,  upon  an  impartial  inquiry, 
thefe  evidences  are  fuch,  as  fully  to  fatisfy  the 
mind,  and  gain  its  alT'cnt,  that  then  fuch  evi- 
dences 
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dcnccs  muft,  by  the  (late  of  the  argument,  be 
allowed  to  have  great  and  important  weight; 
feeing  they  can  fupport  the  caufe  unfupported 
themfelves.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  then  it  will  fol- 
low,  that  they  need' not  the  collateral  ^alfiflahcc 
of  any  other  proofs.  In  the  prcfent  inftance, 
when  this  particular  proof  demanded  by  the 
queftion,  From  zvhence  did  they  come,  and  from 
vjJwm  are  they  derived  f  is  wanting;  and  that  want 
not  only  fo  candidly  acknowledged,  but  rationally 
accounted  for,  by  the  very  circumftanCes  them- 
felves by  which  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
prefent  pofleflbr ;  can  the  urgent  and  continued 
demand  for  fuch  proof,  be  afcribed  to  aught 
clfe,  but  unreafonable  expedation,  unjudifiable 
caprice,  or  boundlefs  curiofity  ? 

If  then,  as  muft  evidently  be  the  cafe  from 
the  nature  of  the  writings  in  queftion,  we  Qan 
only  form  a  proper  judgment,  and  decide  upon 
their  authenticity,  from  their  external  and  inter^ 
nal  evidence ;  and  fuch  evidence  can  alone  be  ob- 
tained by  a  nice  and  narrow  infpecflion,  and  a 
carefiil  and  accurate  perufal  of  thefe  papers;  how 
.unfair  und  unjufl:,  how  unreafonable,  nay  pre- 
unnptuous,  would  it  be  for  any  man,  though 
gifted  with  confumniate  wifdom,  though  pof- 
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felTed  of  the  mod  exalted  underftanding,  clcareli 
inrelledt,  and  moft  penetrating  fagacity,  to  paf* 
a  decilive  fentence  upon  fuch  writings;  and  that 
too  againft  their  authenticity,  having  never  in- 
JjieEted^  having  never  examined  them  f 

I  doubt  not,  but  if  this,  which  I  have  put  In 
the  form  of  a  quellion,  had  appeared  in  the  form 
of  an  aflertion,  it  would  have  ftartled  the  mind, 
and  wounded  the  feelings  of  every  unprejudiced 
reader:  fince  I  do  not  believe  a  man  is  to  be 
found  of  the  mod  ordinary  underftanding,  who 
has  the  ufe  of  his  moral  powers,  and  can  dif- 
tinguifh  right  from  wrong,  who  would  hefitatc 
one  moment  in  deciding  the  queftion.   Sorry  am 
I  to  be  under  the  nccefTity  of  ftating  this  matter 
even  in  a  queftionable  form.    And  were  it  not 
from  fear  of  leaving  unfavourable  impreflions  on 
the  minds  of  my  readers,  and  fixing  a  ftigma  of 
reproach  (which  I  would  by  all  means,  if  pofTi^ 
ble,  ever  avoid)  upon  the  refinement,  candour, 
and  liberality  of  the  prefent  age ;  I  would  (com- 
pelled thereto  by  what  I  hiozv)  have  ftaied  it  in 
the 'downright  way  of  unqualified  ajfertion,    I  know 
what  I  hazard  by  the  declaration ;  but  juftice 
forces  me,  however  reludlant,  to  make  it :  and 
I  moft  (incerely  lament  the  neceflity.   But  I  turn 
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blufliing  frdm  the  thought ;  and  fnall  only  fay. 
that,  next  to  the  unmanly,  unjufl,  and  nefarious 
attempt  of  palming  forgeries,  of  any  fort,  upon 
the  world  ;  is  that  of  imputing  to  others  the  fame 
bold,  audacious,  and  wicked  defign. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  thefe  papers,  books, 
and  inftruments,  in  the  polTeflion  of  Mr.  Ireland, 
are  open  to  the  infpection  and  perufal  of  every 
candid,  fair,  and  impartial  inquirer.  The  learned 
are  earneflly  folicited,  and  not  only  invited,  but 
urged,  to  the  inquiry  into  their  authenticity.  It 
is  no  lefs  Mr.  Ireland's  wifh,  than  his  intered  in 
every  refpedl,  that  this  fhould  be  done.  Eein^^ 
fully  perfuaded  himfelf,  and  fupported  in  this 
perfuafion  by  the  joint  teftimony  of  a  number  of 
learned  and  inquilitive  men,  of  the  firfl:  abilities 
in  their  refpedlive  profcflions,  of  the  undoubted 
authenticity  of  thefe  writings ;  he  took  the  moft 
cffcclual  means,  as  bethought,  to  make  it  gene- 
rally known,  that  he  had  fuch  trcafures  in  his 
hands,  be.fbre  he  ventured  to  publifli  them.  And 
it  was  not  before  he  had  confuked  fame  of 
the  mod  eminent  in  their  different  profefTions, 
and  men  of  diftinguifhed  charaders  and  abilities ir' 
and  having  received  not  only  unqualified  decla- 
rations of  their  fulj  convidion,  but  alfo  the  moH: 
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liberal  promifes  offupport;  that  he  ventured  to 
announce  to  the  world  that  he  was  in  polTcfiioa 
of  thefc  precious  remains.    As  to  the  full  con- 
viclion  of  fome  of  thefc  fcveral  gentlemen,  who 
in  their  profellion,  charadler,  and  ability,  rank 
high  in  the  literary  world,  I  can  fpeuk  of  my 
own  certain  knowledge.    And  I  beg  leave  to 
mention  one  particular  inftance,  among  many 
others,  of  a  learned  dignified  Divine,  w  hom,  with 
two  others,  I  introduced  myfelf  to  perufe  thefe 
papers ;  who  fignined  his  approbation  and  con- 
viiflion  in  the  following  flrong  exprefiion  :  Dr. 
"  Farmer  has  proved,  as  nearly  to  mathematical 
deiTionR ration  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
^*  allow,  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  poiTefTed  of  claf- 
fical  learning.    The  papers  we  have  infpeded 
"  this  (lay  come  as  near  to  the  fame  fort  of  proof, 
"  refpecting  their  authenticity,  as  the  nature  of 
fuch  evidence  can  admit."    In  which  declara- 
tion he  was  fupported  by  the  ready  afTent  of  two 
other  reverend  and  learned  gentlemen,  by  whom 
we  were  accompanied. 

I  have  thus  freely,  and  without  referve,  offered 
thefc  obfervations  to  the  candid  confideration  of 
the  Public,  with  all  imagina'^le  deference  and 
rcfpecl; ;  not  over-folicitous  what  reception  they 
F  may 
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nmy  meet  with,  or  over-anxious  wiih  what  con- 
viction they  may  immediately  be  attended.  I 
V  illi  nor,  by  overtraining  my  argument,  to  put 
a  wrong  bias  on  any  one's  mind ;  or  intereft  them 
any  further  than  I  wifli  them  to  be  influenced  by 
Truth.  And  above  all,  I  mod  ardently  wifh, 
that  what  I  have  fuggefled,  may  be  the  means  of 
exciting  a  defire  of  infpecling  the  papers  them- 
felves  ;  being  fully  perfuaded,  that  this  will  prove 
not  only  the  befl:  means  of  judging  on  their 
authenticity,  but  alfo  of  eftablifhing  their  claims- 
to  credibility. 

'  1  think  thefe  papers  ftand  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion ;  and  that,  f.anding  on  them,  the  wcakeft 
defender  is  flrong.  It  is  this  ftation,  fortified 
by  truth,  that  gives  me  boldnefs.  And  as  I 
think  it  tenable  again  ft  a  hofl  of  oppofing  affail- 
ants,  however  numerous,  however  commiflioncd, 
becaufe  it  is  tco  flrong  to  be  fapped,  and  too 
elevated  to  be  taken  by  ftorm,  I  reft  in  perfed 
fecurity,  humbly  offering  this  piece  of  advice  to 
any  who  may  have  ihe  hardihood  to  make  an 
attack — to  beware,  left  their  own  weapons  recoil, 
and  wound  themfelves. 


F  I  N  I  S. 


